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LOUIS PAUL DESSAR AND HIS WORK 


With an interesting personality, and possessed of a marked genius, 
is Louis Paul Dessar, an ambitious American artist, whose poetic 
landscape and moonlight effects are full of harmony and breadth of 

feeling. He is wonder- 
fully in touch with his 
work, and has a nature 
eminently fitted for por- 
traying the poetic side 
of things. His pictures 
of fishing scenes and 
peasant life, broadly 
handled and printed in 
soft, restful tones, are 
not less interesting. 
That he has a thorough 
knowledge of the peo- 
ple he puts on canvas 
is everywhere evident, 
and I was not surprised 
when he told me that 
all his summers are 
spent among them, liv- 
ing near the little 
village of Trepied, in 
northern France, two 
miles from the sea, a 
place inhabited by low- 
ly and primitive people, 
LOUIS PAUL DESSAR whose work and _ life 
give him his inspiration. 
The sheep that are his special delight are everywhere to be found, 
and often for days at a time he follows them around, studying them 
in all their varied conditions, thus obtaining their most natural poses. 

Finding it impossible to get a home to his liking, he purchased 
two acres of ground and started in a modest way to build his home. 
With two rooms at first, he resolved that with the sale of each picture 
another room would be added, and now his house presents a most pic- 
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turesque appearance—low, rambling, and spacious, situated on the 
dunes, surrounded by large, full-leaved trees, approached by winding 
country roads. His studio, situated a half-mile distant, among the 
pine trees, is one in which the very atmosphere is full of color and 
inspiration. 

His sheep pictures are the ones that bear the most interest for 
him, and he hopes some day to have a flock of his own for the pur- 
pose of studying them still more closely. These are the paintings he 





EVENING, BY LOUIS PAUL DESSAR 


finishes most rapidly, in contrast to most artists, who generally linger 
longest on the pictures that please them most; and it is by his sheep 
pictures that he is best known in this country, although his large cz n- 
vas, ‘‘Le Soir,’’ was one of the medal pictures of the ‘‘World’s Fair. 
A peasant after a hard day’s work is about to take the horses from the 
plow and give them their well-earned rest. It is a peaceful event, and 
the quiet coloring appeals to us. The purplish atmospheric effect, 
Mr. Dessar tells me, is peculiar to that region. Toward sunset a mist 
arises which gives this color to the atmosphere, and it always beto- 
kens a fair day for the morrow. 

Another interesting canvas of his is ‘‘The Departure of the Fish- 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER 
BY LOUIS PAUL DESSAR 
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ermen’”’ (a salon medal picture of 1891), and it being from a French 
village, is always preceded by prayer. Especially during the herring 
season are they more devout; candles are burned before the crucifix, 
and more fervent are their prayers, for at this time they make their 
longest trips, remaining out often one or two weeks, returning with 
three or four thousand francs’ worth of fish. 

His moonlight effects are very pleasing, and they breathe a senti- 





THE RETURN OF THE FLOCK, BY LOUIS PAUL DESSAR 


ment interesting to all who love nature most when all is at rest. Mr. 
Dessar acknowledges that the poetic side of nature has the most charm 
for him, and the romantic rather than the real he more eagerly seeks. 
Nothing pleases him more than, when twilight comes on, to stroll 
through the country roads and lanes and enjoy the restful charm of 

nature. As he puts it, “‘It is like another world to me—a world of 
dreams.”’ Little wonder, then, that in his pictures of moonlight he 
catches the rare feeling of the hour. The soft glow that overspreads 
the fields is redolent of color, and the rare skill he displays in getting, 
as it were, the most picturesque spots, where the trees seem the green- 
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est, the sky the bluest, is appreciated by all his admirers. French 
themes have been so splendidly handled by him, I asked, why did 
he not, being an American, and a loyal one, too, undertake to give 
us as pleasing glimpses of purely American scenes. He replied that 
such was his ultimate intention, and regretted the fact in not being 
able to do so at the present, assigning many reasons; among them 
that the atmosphere here was not so sympathetic, that our peasants 
had not the picturesque attire or quaint motions of those abroad, a 





INTERIOR OF THE STUDIO OF LOUIS PAUL DESSAR 


feature so interesting to the artist eye. And then, we, as a rule, 
are often unfortunately too apt to value pictures more for what they 
bring than for what they are, the reverse being the case abroad. 
Monetary questions, too, most important, favor other countries, studio 
hire and models’ pay being so much less. We are still young in art, 
but are gradually g.tting into a position to grant concessions that will 
keep our native talent here. 

Mr. Dessar is an Indiana man, and from a child his inclinations 
have tended toward art. His father, however, was much opposed, 
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knowing the long struggle and hard work necessary in such a profes- 
sion, especially when wealth was not behind it. But he made his 
father promise to allow him to study when he was proficient enough 
to draw his father’s portrait, which he did to the latter’s satisfaction. 
He first studied at the National Academy of Design, and it was here 
he met the girl he afterward married, an art student like himself, a 
landscape painter of ability, who since her marriage has quite neg- 
lected her art, spending her time at her home in Trepied, in gardening 





LEAVING THE SHEEP-FOLD, BY LOUIS PAUL DESSAR 


and floral culture. She is, however, thoroughly in sympathy with 
her talented husband, and helps him greatly in his work. She was 
the original of the charming subject ‘‘Elizabeth,”’ an artistic bit of 
work, pleasingly rendered, and I might here say that in his portrait 
work Mr. Dessar always wishes to be in sy mpathy with and inter- 
ested in the one he paints. 

In 1886 he first went abroad, and in Paris studied with Bouguereau 
and Tony Robert Fleury, and it is from the former undoubtedly he 
gets his dainty coloring. 

He spends his winters generally in New York, in his spacious and 
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comfortable studio in the Y. M. C. A. building, and it is there he does 
his portrait work. 

Neither his wife nor himself are particularly fond of society, but 
enter into it to a certain extent when Mr. Dessar can find time from 
his work. 

His pictures always have a ready sale, and that he is appreciated 
here is evidenced by the fact that many of his canvases are owned in 
this country. 

He has recently completed a sheep picture for the Salmagundi 
Club; also a portrait of Mrs. C. C. Ruthrauff, the wife of the well- 
known art collector of Manhattan. <A portrait of Richard Croker, 
recently completed, is a good likeness of Tammany’s leader. 

Mr. Dessar is an earnest worker, striving for steady improvement; 
and with his ability and willingness to work, is certain to accomplish 
much. 

We trust that the day is not far distant when we shall see him per- 
manently established in the land of his birth, interesting us in Ameri- 
can themes, as well painted as is his French work now, for they 


certainly are cleverly handled, and grow on us with each inspection. 
Lena M. Cooper. 


The photographs from which the illustrations are made are the work of W. A. 
Cooper, 106-108 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 


Fe se 


ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 


In the age of medizvalism the crafts of the builders were not con- 
stricted by the specialism which now gives to one that province in 
building we have determined to be the architecture, to another the 
task called construction, and to another that of the engineering, and 
yet to another the fitting of a building. We are now advanced in 
progress from those bygone ages when the necessities of life were 
garnished with so few luxuries that all tasks were less complex, 
though not perhaps less difficult, in their undertaking. The mere 
embellishments to the comfort of our somewhat remote ancestors have 
come to be necessities with us, from the conditions of our civilization. 
These hundreds of years have likewise determined a different status 
in professioné ul capacity, and while planning, building, and construct- 
ing are all in accord, yet as professions they are distinct, and the 
architect of to-day has quite as much to do as had any of his prede- 
cessors from Abel to Inigo Jones, although not so many kind of 
things to do—‘‘a quality, not quantity,” state in affairs. 

While it is true that constructive science is of primary importance 
to the architect, it can do no more than form the skeleton which 
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it is his particular duty to render, not useful merely, but agree- 
able to the eye. To do this he calls to his aid the sculptor, the 
painter, the metal-worker, the glazier, and even then the interior of 
the building remains to be decorated. It is not unusual to come upon 
buildings whose indiscriminately jumbled interiors sadly contrast the 
elegance of their exteriors, or vice versa. 

Decoration, quite as much as architecture, has become an art and 
profession in itself. Of course, architecture is no longer confined to 
a few years spent in an office obtaining desultory knowledge of styles 
and the ordinary run of professional business, but it demands a long 
continued attention to all the arts of design, with a view to their gen- 
eral application. Likewise decorators, in order to apply their concep- 
tions, have found it necessary to look into architecture seriously—in 
fact, to regain their portion of that inheritance which is theirs since 
decoration, building, and construction are but the children of medizval 
architecture. Now, the point which obviously is the present lack of 
coéperation of architects and decorators is one which will admit of 
much inquiry. <A perfect man—that is, a human being conceived to 
be the perfection of humanity, must be as splendid in his attributes as 
in his presence. It is just so with a building; not only must there be 
exterior beauty or interior beauty, but both, and what is likewise more, 
a certain harmony cementing both. This perfected harmony, except 
in a few remarkable instances, can only come through thorough under- 
standing and a sympathy between architect and decorator. From a 
business standpoint such codéperation is of the greatest advantage. 
As the skillful physician throws a case which has exhausted his 
professional skill to his colleague, the skillful surgeon, just so might 
it be from the architect to the decorator when he has completed el 
especial and allotted task. The interest is always reciprocal, and ¢ 
remarkable number of cases have come under observation in the vos 
rience of the writer where people contemplating calling for building 
plans have more of an idea what they wish in their houses — they 
have about the appearance of the houses themselves. So, i many 
instances, the decorator has referred his clients to architects ‘Sei n by 
him to be in sympathy with the movement for final house perfection; 
and the architect has come to realize that the success of his houses 
is always advanced by the impression their finality make up.as he is 
coming to refer his clients to decorators from whose hands the build- 
ings upon which he has labored will come forth truly adorned; he will 
see the bas-reliefs, to be metaphorical, put on the monument he has 


builded. The decorator has but to prove his worth. 
GARDNER C. TEALL. 








CUPID AND APOLLO, BY HERBERT ARTHUR HESS 


PHILADELPHIA’S PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


There are great possibilities in the new photography, about 
which we have heard so much recently, and some of these possi- 
bilities are displayed for the benefit of those interested at Phila- 
delphia’s second photographic salon, the private view of which took 
place on the evening of October 22d. To many these pictures— 
for pictures they are in the best sense of the word—come in the 
nature of a revelation. Professional photographers of the better class 
have educated most of us to something finer than the inartistic silver- 
print with highly glazed surface and offensiveness of exact detail 
which was the fashion of yesterday; but there are few of us who can- 
not find much at which to wonder as well as to admire in this admir- 
able collection, an exposition of what the camera can be made to 
accomplish in the hands of those of thoroughly artistic temperament. 
For as much artistic skill has been expended upon these prints as the 
painter gives to the making of his pictured canvas—indeed, in some 
cases it is hard to believe that one is looking ata photograph at all. 

Last season’s photographic salon—the first to be held in this city— 
taught many of us the true meaning of artistic photography, but in 
my estimation the collection this year is even finer than the last. 
British and a few French photographers have sent contributions, but 
the honors of the exhibition are carried away easily by the Ameri- 
cans, whose work greatly excels that of their foreign competitors in 
tenderness of conception as well as broadness of execution. 
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A quotation from the catalogue will not prove amiss in these intro- 
ductory remarks, defining as it does the exact kind of photographs 
with which we have to deal. ‘‘The purpose of the salon is to exhibit 


THE PRINCESS, BY H. WALTER BARNETT, ENGLAND 


that class of work only 
in which there is dis- 
tinct evidence of indi- 
vidual artistic feeling 
and execution,” reads 
the sentence in ques- 
tion, and this idea is the 
keynote of the whole 
exhibition. The high 
standard adopted has 
had two results—it has 
kept the number of ex- 
hibits comparatively 
small, and has brought 
together a collection in 
which there is hardly 
an uninteresting print. 

Of the twelve hun- 
dred and odd photo- 
graphs submitted to the 
jury only three hun- 
dred and fifty were 
found worthy of a place 
on the walls, albeit that 
many of those rejected 
possessed great excel- 
lence from the mere 
photographic point of 
view. 

One of the first 
things that struck me 
was the great contrast 
between the American 
contributions and those 
from England and 
Scotland. ”F or there is 
as much difference be- 


tween these British photographs and those made in America as there 
is between a painting by Sir John Millais and one by John Sargent— 
much the same kind of a difference. Unquestionably our transatlantic 
cousins have carried photography toa high degree of development, but 
to one brought up under the French influence, which dominates our 
schools, there is a vital something lacking in these prints from across 
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the water. Take, for example, the portraits by William Crooke, of 
Edinburgh. The style of steel engraving that adorned our walls thirty 
or forty years ago seems to have served as the model for these formal 
productions, and one’s mind conjures up a vision of prim parlors, with 
haircloth furniture, white marble mantelpieces, and wonderfully made 
baskets of wax flowers, their ugliness protected from the attentions of 
the flies by bell glasses. Here is the conventional pose, the open 
window with the landscape, the curtain hanging in artificial folds, and 
allthe rest of it. Once 
we thought such things 
good; now they strike 
us as archaic. 

Then again, turn to 
these three studies of 
the nude sent by Will 
Cadby, of Platt Boro’- 
Green, Kent. No doubt 
many feminine admir- 
ers will declare them 
“just too cute for any- 
thing.” Here is one 
little English girl mop- 
ping her eyes with a 
diaphanous robe, such 
as never wore lass an- 
cient or modern; here 
is another in complete 
undress, perched upon 
the parapet of a coun- 
try bridge; while the 
third is frightened by a 
practical spider. All 
very pretty, no doubt, 
MISS ELLEN TERRY, BY J. CRAIG ANNAN, SCOTLAND but these artificial com- 

positions remind me of 
the chromo-lithographs presented their unfortunate subscribers by 
some of the Sunday newspapers. 

There are better things than these among the British photographs, 
however, and it is a real pleasure to turn to those by J. Craig Annan, 
of Glasgow. Here we find a beautiful portrait of Miss Ellen Terry, 
seated in a pose particularly suggestive of‘; womanly repose, and 
another of James Guthrie, R. S. A., full of excellent qualities. Mr. 
Annan’s study of ‘‘A Lombardy P lowing Team” is another piece of 
work worthy our careful attention. The patient oxen stand in the 
immediate foreground, their bodies turned from the beholder, the 
whiteness of their flanks form high lights in the composition; and 
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beyond, the eye ranges over a peaceful, undulating country. It is an 
admirable piece of work. 

But let us get back to America. 

lf you care for the spirit of the old Dutch masters, you should see 
the group of prints contributed by Mrs. Gertrude Kasebier, of the 
New York Camera Club. Mrs. Kasebier is one of those women who 
has given up brush 
and canvas for sen- - 
sitized plate and 
camera. Last sum- 
mer she had a studio 
at Newport, where 
her photographic 
work caught the 
fancy of the fash- 
ionables, for once 
correct in their judg- 
ment. Her portrait 
of Mrs. H., in the 
present exhibition, 
reminds me of both 
Rembrandt and 
Franz Hals, while 
‘“The Brushes of 
Camel’s Hair’ —a 
charming composi- 
tion representing a 
young artist sitting 
before her easel, the 
quiet studio light 
falling full upon her 
face, while leaving 
her body in com- 
parative obscurity— 
looks for all the 
world like a repro- 
duction of a genre 
painting by some of 
the famous Holland painters. More modern in spirit is Mrs. 
Kasebier’s study of Madonna and child, which she has named ‘‘ The 
Manger.” <A shimmering light falls upon the youthful mother as she 
sits with her infant at her breast, illuminating her simple draperies 
with a radiance that suggests the supernatural. It is a beautiful and 
poetic composition, and is regarded by the artist-photographer as her 
masterpiece. Another excellent example of Mrs. Kasebier’s work is 
her portrait of Miss N., in which much is made of a pearl necklace 
and asimple flow of drapery. 








RAIN FROM THE SEA, BY A. HORSLEY, ENGLAND 
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There is something of the tender quality that marks a fine etching 
about the portrait studies contributed by Mrs. Sarah C. Sears. Evi- 
dently her photographic style has been influenced by her work in 
pastel, a medium in which she has executed many a fine portrait. 
These photographs of hers are replete with artistic feeling, her por- 
traits of children being particularly charming. 

Another feminine contributor whose pictures are worthy of special 
note is Mrs. Margaret M. Russell, of Cambridge, Mass. (the wife of 
the late Governor Russell of Massachusetts, by the way). Among her 
contributions is one entitled ‘‘Springtime,” representing a bright little 





** HUNGER IST DER BESTE KOCH,” BY MYRA ALBERT WIGGINS, SALEM, OREGON 


girl with an armful of vernal blossoms. It seems on first glance a 
sketch in red chalk; in reality it is one of those mysterious things 
known to modern photographers as a gum print. Thenthere is ‘‘The 
Inner Harbor,” a typical scene along the wharves, ‘‘ Down East,” and 
several others which I cannot particularize at this writing. 

In accomplishing the snow scenes exhibited by him, Prescott 
Adamson has given us something that appeals strongly to both artists 
and photographers. One can hardly appreciate the technical diffi- 
culties of registering such effects with the camera, but their beauty 
must be apparent to all beholders. Here is a simple composition, 
showing a group of interlaced boughs, heavily clothed in frozen white- 
ness, and here again is a ‘‘Snow Storm at Dusk,” in which the eye 
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looks into the illusive vista of a winter landscape, and in which one can 
almost see the downy flakes descending uponthe frozencountry. Mr. 
Adamson’s two other contributions are winter scenes, also, but although 
excellent, not as original as those described. 

Among Philadelphia’s artist photographers one of the most prom- 
inent is Miss Mathilde Weil, and her contributions to this exhibition 
are full of artistic excellence. Her ‘‘Song of the Meadow-Lark” has 
a suggestion of the 
Orient about it, not- 
withstanding the fact 
that the landscape is 
an American field and 
the two girls who have 
stopped in their reap- 
ing have American 
faces. This effect, I 
think, is due to the 
long braids of hair 
which hang down the 
front of one damsel’s 
bodice, and the white 
jacket worn by her 
companion, the trim- 
ming of which repeats 
the same lines inartis- 
tic harmony. 

To Miss Frances 
Benjamin Johnston 
belongs the honor of 
being the first Ameri- 
can to photograph 
Admiral Dewey after 
his triumphat Manila, 
she having traveled 
from this country ex- 
pressly to intercept ALPHABET, BY C. GARNALL ABBOTT 
him at Naples, where 
she was made much of on board the Olympia. But Miss Johnston’s 
artistic abilities are as great as her capabilities for progressiveness, as 
is shown by her contributions to the salon. Her profile of Miss 
Marlowe is thoroughly artistic, and her ‘‘Critic,” a young girl in 
Grecian draperies seated before a painter’s easel, is a remarkably 
pleasing bit of work. 

One of the best known of artistic photographers is F. Holland 
Day, of Boston, who has sent ten interesting contributions to the 
present exhibition. Mr. Day’s most ambitious effort is a head of 
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Christ crucified. - It would be difficult to give the reason why one 
accepts such a subject as a matter of course on a painter’s canvas and 
yet has doubts as to its fitness when portrayed by an artist photog- 
rapher. Probably the truth of the matter is that the one is familiar 
and the other not. And yet, the feeling does exist, in my mind at 
least, that the scenes of Christ’s passion are subjects too sacred for 
the artist photographer, whether one believes in the divinity of Jesus 
or not. Mr. Day’s Ethiopian studies are more to my taste, and show 





FRAGMENT OF ARMAGEDDON, BY F. HOLLAND DAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


how much may be made of a negro model, with judicious costuming 
and careful posing. His Menelek is every inch an Afric chieftain, with 
his half-naked body decked in tiger skin, and his savage hauteur. 

Several ex camples of nocturnal photography figure in the exhibi- 
tion, notably William A. Fraser’s ‘‘ Moonlight on the Plaza,” in which 
the element of life is introduced, and which forms one of our illustra- 
tions, and Paul Martin’s ‘‘A Winter Night on the Embankment,” an 
English scene, in which the motive is a series of lights along a snow- 
covered terrace, the steps of which are almost hidden by the mantle 
of winter. 

Very novel for photographs are the contributions of Joseph T. 
Keiley, of Brooklyn. They are as snappy as a wash-drawing by Rossi. 
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MENELEK, BY F. HOLLAND DAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Indeed, Mr. Keiley’s prints are remarkably like wash-drawings, and 
their handling is like that in first-class illustration. Among his con- 
tributions are three studies of Indian heads that are very strong. 

A New York girl with an Eastern name, Miss Zaida Ben-Yusuf, 
sends three clever character studies and a portrait of Admiral Samp- 
son. The latter, although well enough in its way, does not call for 
special mention; ‘‘Colinette,” and the portrait of Miss Elsie Leslie as 
Lydia Languish, do. There is little theatrical about them. Colinette 
is standing, candle in hand, with her graceful figure in its old-fashioned 
garb thrown into prominence by the shadowy background, the compo- 
sition being for all the world like a drawing by Louis Leloir; while 
the charm in Miss Leslie’s portrait lies chiefly in the skimming light 
which falls caressingly on this charming impersonation of Sheridan's 
famous character. 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE PLAZA 
LY WILLIAM A. FRASER, NEW YORK CITY 


I have left much unsaid that I should have liked to have said, but 
one could go on interminably upon the merits of this collection, for, 
as has‘been remarked, there is hardly an uninteresting print in the 
exhibition. But one must not be prolix, and after all, the only way 
in which one can appreciate a picture is by the seeing. Besides, I 
hear a rumor that these artistic photographs may hod their way to 
Chicago after the exhibition closes here in November. 

FRANCIS J. ZIEGLER. 
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STATUE OF DR. WILLIAM PEPPER 
EX-PROVOST OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
BY KARL BITTER, SCULPTOR 


KARL BITTER’S STATUE OF DR. PEPPER 


At last an appropriate site has been found for Karl Theodore 
Francis Bitter’s statue of the late Dr. William Pepper, ex-provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The statue was seen publicly as 
long ago as 1897, when it figured in the sixty-sixth annual exhibition 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts, and a number of locations have 
been discussed for its permanent abiding place. Finally it has been 
placed on a pedestal in the grounds of the univ ersity’s new museum 
of archeology, where it awaits its unveiling shrouded in concealing 
draperies. As Dr. Pepper was president of the archeological depart- 
ment of the university, a position he retained after resigning the 
provostship of the institution itself, the location is doubly appropriate. 
Then, too, it is thoroughly artistic, the museum building forming a 
background that could not be duplicated in Philadelphia. In all 
lik elihood the unveiling will take place when the museum has its final 
opening—an event long expected, but the date for which is not yet 
announced. 
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The book-stall was ever the palace beautiful to the bibliophile, 
were he the child of poverty or of wealth. The shelves of dusty old 
books, the drawers full of yellow papers, the cases of antiquities, had 
an attraction he could not resist; and hours and hours of precious time 
were given to browsing happily among the treasures. We can fancy 
him eagerly pulling dow n one brown ‘volume after another, hurriedly 
opening it and gazing fondly at it, soon to lose himself in the absorb- 
ing pages of one at last. Those were the days when books were 
valued alone for their literary worth, when print, so long as it was 
legible, might be any size or shade, when leaves might be long or 
short, thick or thin—the days when books were the storehouses of 
learning, and were prized as such. To-day those volumes are still 
highly valued, but for a different reason—they are relics of another 
age, and tell us of other men’s likes and demands. The money value 
shows nothing except, perhaps, that the leaves are yellow and dog- 
eared, the binding cracked. 

We do not try very hard to explain our love for books to-day, and 
our demands. We all know how we love to handle a beautiful book 
and what delight we take in a well-printed, well-set page. We are 
not the less appreciative of real worth than the men of earlier days, 
but more of external beauty, too. Printing and’ color-copying have 
made great strides the last few years, and most of us have developed 
into hypersensitive beings when it comes to type-setting. Every new 
demand for better print has been eagerly met with good print and 
something added. More people, and of a different kind than a century 
ago, are interested in books, and love them. They ask not only for 
good print, good paper, and good bindings, but for pretty bindings 
and meaningful ones. Every month brings out something- -a startling 
effect, or perhaps arich one. Publishers are > vying with one another 
in cover work, and colorists, who before have been so buffeted and 
repulsed, are finding encouragement, and doing good work. 

This year the designs are more beautiful, more varied and pleas- 
ing than ever before. Here, as in all popular things, lies the danger 
of overdoing, and often grotesqueness replaces prettiness. But we 
soon learn to turn away from the unworthy, while it takes little to 
show us the really good. Of course, we do not ” any cover to any 
book—that were the height of absurdity. Still we w onder sometimes 
whether that may not have happened; let us hope it is only because 
we do not understand. At times one thinks that in the peculiar com- 
binations of colors, the balancing of figures, there must be a code akin 
to the heraldic; and again it is only the sympathy and understanding 
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of the designer that catches the eye. Some volumes are worth long 
study, others tell us much at a glance; some give the title only, others 
the contents, too. And so sometimes one cannot distinguish what the 
object was, what the result, and often one finds them subtle and diffi- 
cult. We shall not think of commercialism, which too often plays a 
part in the drawing; and what looks well on the bill-board and will 
attract people to the book at times counts for more than the artistic. 

I wonder if we dare divide the color work into Eastern and West- 
ern? As I look overthe books 
to come out the next month, 
Iam struck by the difference 
in tone and feeling between 
the books of Eastern pub- 
lishing houses and those of 
the Western ones. And this 
time it is the East that makes 
the color bright and strong, 
quick suggestion, and start- 
ling outlines; the West goes 
back to old traditions, keeps 
closely to accepted forms, 
familiar, and suggesting the 
hidden treasures of the book 
— it is the conservative West, 
the bold East. Weare unfor- 
tunate in not knowing the de- 
signers and their training. Is 
it true that they of the East 
have been accepted in the 
West, and those here are bet- 
ter appreciated by the East? 

But to be exact, our popu- 
lar Howells comes to us in 
soft gray, with a deep-set 
scroll in bright silver, in- 
crusted wedding bells jangling | COURTESY OF HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
joyously, and little berib- 
boned, winged hearts fluttering. The lettering of the title is perhaps 
the prettiest touch, the ends and curves winding in and out so grace- 
fully, whispering a little of their happy ‘‘Silver Wedding Journey.” 

In somber tan, deep-hued in brown and filled with the deepest 
cream color, Samuel Gordon’s book comes, suggestive and striking as 
its name, ‘‘Lesser Destinies.”” The two conventional masks below 
the title-border, again in the dark brown, lend a mystery and a fas- 
cination to it that keeps us looking at it hungrily, and vaguely won- 
dering what it’s all about. It is not long before vision after vision 
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Was it 
Right to Forgis e? 


by 
Amelia E.Barr 
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crowds about it and fills the simple cover with meanings. This is a 
new one of Stone’s. 

The ever-popular Ben Hur would seem almost in gala dress in the 
sea-green buckram, were it not for the conventional Roman torch in 
greens and browns and golds, richly following the traditional design. 
The title and author’s name are in full plain gilt, giving the whole a 
dignified tone. 

One of the fascinating free covers is that of Stephen Crane’s 
‘‘Open Boat.” Although the book is not new, the cover is good 
enough to be considered. The billowy, silver sea rushing and foam- 
ing restlessly toward the dangerous point indicated by the dark light- 
house and its tiny silver beam is strong and full of: life; the small 
open lettering on the plain green buckram holds the eye but an instant 
before it is swept along again on the roaring ocean. One turns rest- 
lessly to the pages inside. That is a living cover. 

A restful but not altogether sedate binding catches our eye. 
Pier’s ‘‘The Pedagogues’” sounds well, and the little square white 
house set back in an avenue of tall trees, at the head of a straight sand 
path, may induce humorous as well as serious thoughts. The two 
formidable red brick posts at the entrance must have frightened many 
a nervous child, and so by a series of broad suggestions M. L. P. 
(whose identity we crave to know) succeeds in awakening interest in 
the book, for the title would mean far less without the green and 
white and tan and red of the cover. 

There is a real fascination about the two old country women knit- 
ting and talking eagerly on the broad sunny porch, undisturbed by the 
passing carriages and the clatter of the streets, and the old-fashioned 
lettered title is an added charm. ‘‘The Book of True Lovers” is a 
Chicago publication, and we are not at all ashamed of our Chicago 
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designer, J. C. Leyendecker, 
whose work has done much to- 
ward popularizing the book. 

Still newer books are start- 
ling in their vividness. It’s a 
very jolly book, that red-lettered 
one of yellow, with the man, 
silhouetted in black, looking 
gratefully into a warm fire. But 
just as long as it takes to tell 
about it does it take to grasp it 
all, so startling is the detail, but 
so, too, is the subject—‘* How to 
Cook a Husband.” 

The design for the cover of 
the ‘‘Queen of the Swamp’’ is 
charmingly old-fashioned. Done 
on a dark grayish green buck- 
ram, it has the print of an open a 
book at the top; the title on as Tae” soit tninices 
page in plain black lettering on 
a dull red ground, on the other a simple oval miniature matted in gold. 
It is the simplicity and neatness that charm one—that old-fashioned 
face and quaintly cut gown—and the in- 
itiated may say, too, that such are the 
qualities which give the book its power 
of attraction. 

Would it be unkind to say that the 
design of ‘‘The Enchanted Typewriter ”’ 
is quite as burlesque as often the author 
is? and that while it is funny and really 
appropriate, it hardly serves a dignified 
end? No more can the story. A sil- 
houetted fat profile against black, a flesh- 
colored full face against white, a red- 
begilded typewriter between them, and 
yellow buckram around—clever and 
witty, one may say. 

Margaret Armstrong, of New York, 
has designed for Houghton, Mifflin & 








COURTESY OF HARPER & BROS. Co. one of the richest and most sugges- 
NEW YORK tive covers of this year. It is for an ex- 

quisite holiday edition of ‘‘The Tent on 
the Beach.” A deep, full sea-green is richly overlaid with hammered 


gilt, forming quaint figures. On either side at the bottom, and irre- 
sistibly attracting our first glance, are heavily incrusted crabs support- 
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ing a graceful group of flag-lilies and hares, with some conventional 
shell designs scattered up the cover. In the middle, the wavy gold 
narrows and narrows, till the open sea bursts upon one; and still higher 
the plain bright gold letters of the title. It is a good cover , demand- 
ing a far more accurate and detailed description than this. 

Still another suggestive cover is from a design by Bertram A. 
Goodhue. The color scheme of this is not yet decided, but even as 
it is the effect is most pleasing gray buckram bordered with a deep 
red conventional pattern, the 
inner rectangle dotted in gold, 
with gold lettering, and and- 
irons, andirons, andirons, un- 
til one is fairly carried deep 
into Warner’s charming ‘ ‘Back 
Log Studies.” 

One of the most forceful 
of the Christmas bindings is 
that of ‘‘The Helpers.” Mr. 
B. Wilton Tripp, of Provi- 
dence, has carefully weighed 
color and mass in this design. 
The strong, stalwart figure of 
the miner in red flannel shirt, 
with a light blue kerchief knot- 
ted around his throat, his pick- 
ax resting under his sinewy 
arm, his dark matted hair 
hanging low on his forehead, 
against a background of rug- 
ged mountains, relieved by 
bright blue sky and golden 
sinking sun, is the sort of thing 
that stimulates one to open the 
book gladly. 

Still another clever cover 
is designed by a New Yorker. 
Berkley Smith has anodd color scheme in the y ellow ish red background, 
relieved in the middle by a tiny group of traveling- bag, umbrella, and 
note-book in greens against gold. The lettering of the title, ‘‘The 
Other Fellow,” and the author’s name, is in plain gilt, bordered by a 
heavy black line. It is an awfully tempting cover, and promises 
refreshing things. 

One that must appeal to boys is done on cold gray in silver letter- 
ing, ‘‘The Boys of Scrooby.”’ The upper portion is decorated by a 
black-lined night scene—an armed Indian is stealing in shadow of 
trees toward a walled fort; the background is the deep blue sky, with 
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a tiny silver moon hanging watchfully over the sleeping town. One 
shivers, in spite of one’s self. 

This cover, done by the Decorative Designers of New York, is 
more conventional. ‘‘Under the Cactus Flag” is deep red, bordered 
with green spiked cactus leaves, the inner part relieved by a standard 
of green and red with its golden eagle and plain staff—altogether a 
thoughtful piece of work. 

There i is a clever one by E. Boyd Smith, of Paris, which amuses us 
and arouses a tremendous curiosity. In the lower left-hand corner of 
this tan cover is a child’s profile, and a tiny hand holding a twig, on 
which is perched a cawing blackbird; up above, to the right, listening 
intently, are two little white children, and one unmistakable picka- 
ninny, with pigtails on end and eyes glaring excitedly, all in profile. 
What has all this to do with ‘ ‘Plantation Pageants”: *? Only the book 
will tell. 

A far less interesting one, and yet new in idea, is ‘‘ Loveliness.”’ 
The lettering is plain gilt (designed by Mrs. Henry Whitman, of 
Boston) on bright red, with just a heliotype reproduction of the dog 
of the story. I fancy it is the oddity of the design which will attract 
the children. 

‘*Marshfield the Observer” has a somber suggestive binding of 
gray, lined deeply in blue-black, the plain thick white lettering just 
relieving the monotony, and the half-page conventional rose design 
filling in well the lower part. We look at it thoughtfully, and call it 
good; but the book may tell us more of the cover. 

Amelia Barr’s ‘‘Was It Right to Forgive?” is bound prettily enough 
in bright red, with a conventional orchid (may we call it?) arranged 
in rows and rows. ‘‘Rose Island” is done in pale gray, covered with 
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curves and spirals pleasing to see. ‘‘My Father and I”’ is in inde- 
scribable blue, bordered by a leaf pattern. Often, of course, the title 
can be indicated by such conventional work only, and the binding 
then is not likely to appeal to many. 

There is the sort of book—the art 
book—with one of the pictures it con- 
tains on the cover. But we are so 
familiar with that sort, and the charm 
lies in the first look. We shall leave 
this to the Christmas buyer. 

I choose to call another class the 
pictorial cover. It is popular because 
so odd and attractive, and perhaps, 
too, because so happy a survival of 
the old children’s picture books. 

Mansfield and Wessel and R. H. Rus- 

sel have busied themselves with this 

sort of thing most successfully. Of 

the newer books, one must appeal to 

us all—the irresistible ‘‘ Alice Through 

the Looking Glass.’’ It carries us | COURTESY OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN 
back to the old days of absorbing  *& ©» BOSTON 

Alice. They are all on the cover 

beckoning us to visit them again, the queen looking out of the corner 
of her eyes at the stern old king, who is standing with feet wide spread 
on the checkerboard, and back, way back, crowd ‘all the old friends, 
each one calling up a jollier remembrance. Of course there is the 
companion, too, the conventional figures so dear to us. Another of 
Miss Macmanus’s is the well-planned ‘‘ Five Hundred Miniature Book- 
Plates,” the traditional cameo head of Kadmos, surrounded by the 
Greek alphabet, with the title above and number below 

anced and pleasing design. 

Now the very newest books which Russell is ones: One has a 
stirring cover, well fitted to its subject; Peixotto has designed an army 
on the forced march, tramping along full of life and vigor and serious- 
ness, the flag waving. It is full of action; one can feel the regular 
footfalls and hear the drum’s tap, tap. This is for the Almanac of the 
Revolution. 

It is a fascinating thing, this dressing up of books, and a good 
one. It is too bad we don’t often know the designer; while the 
knowledge might not add to our appreciation, it would be gratifying 
at times, and we want him to know how we enjoy his work, or, per- 
haps, disapprove it. Epna Harris. 
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THE BOATS, BY ANDRE DAUCHEZ 


Tuirp Prizz 


THE PITTSBURG EXHIBITION 


When Andrew Carnegie some years ago conceived the idea of 
providing for the city of Pittsburg an annual exhibition of pictures 
which would have no rival in this country, his good intentions were 
commended, but the ultimate success of his project was doubted. The 
Pittsburg exhibition is now but four years old, and already it is known 
on both sides of the Atlantic as the acknowledged art event in the 
United States. Indeed, there is a belief current among some of the 
foreign artists who are unfamiliar with American institutions that 
Pittsburg is the country’s art center. 

So sudden a fulfillment of its founders’ cherished dream is, of 
course, phenomenal; but it can be accounted for solely by the fact 
that Mr. Carnegie placed the management of the exhibition in com- 
petent hands, and himself supplied the unlimited means which make 
economy a restriction not necessary of consideration in the plan and 
scope of the Carnegie Institute’s annual exhibition. 

The Art Director of the institute, Mr. John W. Beatty, makes 
yearly pilgrimages to the foreign cities, and himself bespeaks for 
Pittsburg whatever is of interest there. 
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The pictures which come from abroad are selected by special 
juries in London, Paris, and Munich, composed of some of the 
foremost painters of the age. The jury which acts as a hanging 
committee at Pittsburg is decided on by a vote of the exhibitors of 
the previous year, and this latter jury also awards the institute’s prizes. 
One of its members is always a French artist and one an Englishman, 
and the institute, which invariably discharges its obligations hand- 
somely, transports these people here, and of course entertains them 
during their stay. 

Now, the institute’s galleries are small, and only three in number, 
and so, since it re- 
ceives an especial- 
ly large assortment 
of good work, there 
isnot room for any- 
thing which is bad, 
and little that is 
mediocre. 

In this year’s 
exhibition, for ex- 
ample, are 258 ex- 
hibits, and with a 
few trifling excep- 
tions, they are the 
work of artists 
whose names and 
reputations are 
known throughout 
the whole cultured 
world. 

When a cata- 
logue contains 
such a list as this 
—I select these 
names at random—Alma Tadema, Cecilia Beaux, Frank W. Benson, 
Réné Billotte, Dwight Blaney, Boldini, Frank Brangwyn, F. A. Bridg- 
man, Carolus Duran, Mary Cassatt, W. M. Chase, Raphael Collin, Cottet, 
Kenyon Cox, Walter Crane, William Dannat, Andre Dauchez, Charles 
H. Davis, Degas, Louis Dessar, Thomas Dewing, Thomas Eakins, 
Otto von Faber du Faur, David Gould, J. L. Gér6me, Albert Gosselin, 
Childe Hassam, George Hitchcock, Winslow Homer, John La Farge, 
Gaston La Touche, Gari Melchers, F. D. Millet, Claude Monet, 
Raffaelli, Robert Reid, Renoir, Alexander Roche, R. Macauley 
Stevenson, John Sargent, Segantini, Lucien Simon, Harry Spence, 
Albert Sterner, William Stott (of Oldham), Tarbell, Tanner, Augustus 
Tack, Fritz Thaulow, Abbott Thayer, Dwight Tryon, Twachtman, 


THE SISTERS, BY FRANK W. BENSON 


SECOND PRIZE 
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Frederick von Uhde, Robert Vonnoh, George de Forest Brush—one 
may reasonably suppose that anything these artists would send would 
be worth seeing. And it is: so well worth seeing that visiting artists 
from abroad, wearied with the salon’s miles of commonpl: iceness, and 
the Royal Academy’s ponderous dullness, classify the Carnegie exhi- 
bition as the choicest of the year. 

Moreover, at Pittsburg may be seen examples of every recognized 
artistic cult. The Glasgow men send some of their very best work, 
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MRS. ROLAND HILL AND HER CHILDREN, BY L. ALMA TADEMA 


as do likewise the Munich secessionists. From England come repre- 
sentative contributions, and a surprising lot of good French paintings 
find their way over. American artists abroad always send, and even 
the exclusive ‘* Ten” find nothing in this show’s management to clash 
with their vigorous principles. Then, too, one meets now and then at 
Pittsburg an entirely new school, as, for ex: umple, the modern Italian. 
The painters of this school are seldom seen in this country, or in fact 
anywhere outside of the Venetian and Roman exhibitions. 

Its variety, then, and its distinctly high standards justify the 
foreign estimate of the Pittsburg show; and the native institutions 
have so far conceded its superiority, that they have in many cases 
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moved along the dates of their own annual exhibitions in order to 
draw from this rich supply. 

The institute’s prizes are worth competing for, and have doubtless 
much to do with the influx of foreign work; for nowhere else are 
prizes offered on equal conditions to artists of any nationality; and 
certainly nowhere else do the honor medals carry with them the 
substantial money prizes of $1,500, $1,000, and $500. For one reason 
or another, a goodly number of this year’s pictures were hors concours ; 





PORTRAITS, BY LUCIEN SIMON 


HONORABLE MENTION 


but it seems likely that Miss Beaux’s handsome portrait group would 
have won the first prize in any event. 
The high-water mark of Miss Beaux’s achievement was reached 
in her “‘Dreamer’’; and not very far behind that beautiful painting 
was her portrait of a Philadelphia lady shown in Pittsburg last year, 
and later at the Society of American Artists’ Exhibition in New York. 
Compared with these two chefs-d’euvre, the prize portrait group 
is wanting both in solidity of handling and in abiding charm. It 
is, however, rather more successful as a composition than any other 
portrait group this distinguished artist has yet painted. The like- 


nesses are, I believe, excellent. 
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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
BY CECILIA BEAUX 


First Prize 
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Mr. Benson’s picture, which received the second prize, is one 
of those happy, out-of-door themes, in which that New England 
artist revels. He calls it ‘The Sisters,” and he has painted his 
small subjects at play on a breezy hillside, in a fashion which enlists 
at once the sympathy: of the beholder. Although Mr. Benson is 
undoubtedly of the impressionist persuasion, he can paint real, living, 
breathing children — children one would like to know. 

The Dauchez landscape, chosen by the jury as the third prize 





*“ FLOW GENTLY, SWEET AFTON,” BY R. MACAULEY STEVENSON 


picture, is a large canvas composed in a curious, unconventional way. 
It is, however, designedly unconventional, and the artist has put into 
the lines of his composition much vigor, and that elusive quality 
known as style. 

M. Dauchez is the only foreigner in the prize-winning group. 
Another Frenchman was considered in the competition this year, 
Lucien Simon, who sent a large and rather loosely constructed figure 
composition, a group of portraits of French artists, among whom 
are M. Simon himself. M. Menard and M. Cottet received honorable 
mention, and a like distinction was conferred on the New York land- 
scapist, J. H. Twachtman. Mr. Twachtman is still faithful to his high 
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key, and in “The Brook” he has probably gone as far as he can in 
the subtile i Reon of colors in sunlight. Ina way ‘The Brook”’ 
is a four de force, and for that reason no doubt the jury singled it out for 
a special mention. 

All the American landscape men, and for that matter all the 
landscape men of any nationality, come distinctly to the fore in the 
Pittsburg show. The mere fact that their work outclasses the fine array 
of figure compositions and portraits gives some idea of its quality and 
character. There are no better landscape painters in the world to-day 
than R. Macauley Stevenson, Fritz Thaulow, Claude Monet, Louis 
Dessar, and C. H. Davis. 

Mr. Stevenson is one of the Glasgow men, and an artist who has 
the soul of a poet and the technique of a finished painter. His two 
landscapes in Pittsburg, the ‘Song without Words,” and “‘ Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton,” are veritable symphonies i in silver-grays, delicate, dreamy, 
and most harmonious. Surely they are destined to live. 

Fritz Thaulow, as his work matures, loses none of his Northern 
vitality. He is still painting waterways full of light and motion. 
The one at Pittsburg flows beside an “Old F actory in Norway,” and 
makes, with the grim, red structure, a typical Thaulow picture. 

Claude Monet’s two landscapes are not as extreme as his vari- 
ations in cathedral towers, but they are singularly charming; and 
the three Dessar canvases — two are moonlight scenes which so appeal 
to this painter — have much quiet beauty. 

There is plenty of good work by landscape men less far-famed. 
Redfield’s snow scenes Tose nothing in the test of their juxtaposition 
with work by older men. Robert Reid has taken to landscape. He 
has painted in that staccato style of his an exceedingly difficult 
theme, a wood interior and a turbulent brook flowing over mossy 
stones; and he has painted it very well, too. The Scotchmen show 
a variety of landscapes this year, which as a group rather overshadow 
the American work. One feels with these Glasgow artists a unity of 
purpose in their methods of exploiting their artistic convictions. 
Although their work varies according to their temperamental prefer- 
ences, they have certain traits in common, as have also the Munich 
secessionists. This latter school shows nothing this y ear as grewsomely 
fascinating as Franz Stuck’s ‘Sin,’ seen at last year’s show. There 
are, from them, a few landscapes of much merit, all in the low tones 
characteristic of this school, and two very rich Oriental scenes by 
Otto von Faber du Faur. 

The English section of the Pittsburg exhibition is weaker this 
year than it has ever been. William Stott, of Oldham, who was on 
the jury, sends a rather sugary composition of a damsel in diapha- 
nous draperies reclining in a bed of roses, and Frank Brangwyn 
sends a quite powerful composition, entitled ‘ Rest.” 

Alma Tadema’s contribution is something of a surprise. It is a 
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portrait group, and is as far away as possible from the pasty technique 
in which he usually presents his classicthemes. The picture portrays 
an English woman, ‘“ Mrs. Roland Hill and her Children,” and the 
personalities of the three sitters are rendered in a manner quite con- 
vincing. They all have red hair of varying hues; and one forgets, in 
the picture, the painter and his methods, and is conscious only that 
here is a real incar- 
nation of three 


thoroughly nice, 
healthy English 
people. 


As a class, the 
French pictures pre- 
sent a more distin- 
guished ensemble 
than do the works 
of any other school. 
Nearly everything 
from Franceis worth 
seeing. Carolus 
Duran has a portrait 
group, much less 
labored than his re- 
cent work, and a 
somewhat theatrical 
crucifixion. Ra- 
phael Collin has a 
decorative panel, 
painted flatly but 
learnedly,with much 
the same delicate 


tionsin the Sor- 
bonne. La Thangue: 
has a homely, rather 
sophisticated peas- 
ant picture; Degas YOUNG WOMAN PLUCKING FRUIT, BY MARY CASSATT 





sends the usual bal- 
let-girls, and Gérome a singular but albeit telling conception of Diana. 
Raffaelli, another of this year’s jury, shows four pictures, three 
small, scratchy landscapes, and a large composition carried farther 
than is M. Raffaelli’s wont. This latter is a bit of Parisian street life 
interpreted as only a Frenchman could interpret it. It is wholly good, 
and instinct with the life, the color, the movement, of the Rowlevard 
des Italiens. 
The Americans abroad who send to this year’s show are Mary 
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Cassatt, Frederick Bridgman, H. O. Tanner, Gari Melchers, George 
Hitchcock, and Robert Henri. Mr. Hitchcock’s ‘ Vanquished” has 
been exhibited in this country before, but all the other pictures except 
Miss Cassatt’s ‘‘ Young Woman Plucking Fruit” are new here. Miss 
Cassatt is in the beable of a dealer, end rarely shows in this coun- 
try. Being a native of Pittsburg, she makes an exception of that 
city. 

Mr. Tanner continues to paint biblical scenes. His two pictures 
in the Carnegie galleries are ‘‘ The Flight into Egypt” and “ Judas.’ 
These paintings are naive, and yet they have a strong sentiment, and 
a deal of honest fervor which leaves no place in one’s judgment of 
them for anything but respect. Compared with these two paintings, 
Mr. Henri’s two appear trivial. 

Gari Melchers still finds his inspiration in Holland, and he presents 
a phase of the picturesque Dutch life which no other painter has ever 
attempted, the decorative. Furthermore, he is improving vastly, and 
while he retains his decorative sense, he is putting into his work a 
greater degree of thought than heretofore. His ‘‘ Dutch Mother ”’ of 
this year is fine. 

Probably the most distinguished American picture after the prize 
picture is George de Forest Brush’s “Family Group.” From Mr. 
Brush's Indians of other days to these almost Medieval Madonna 
pictures is a far-cry, and a source of continual surprise to those who 
follow his work from yearto year. This is, I believe, the fourth time 
Mr. Brush has painted his family , and each time he pictures them with 
the utmost sympathy and reverential tenderness. “His children are 
ideal abstractions of childhood, delicate and dainty, and the mother 
is painted here again with that same suggestion of the brooding state 
of motherhood which makes the other pictures so appealing. 

John La Farge is represented by three pictures which one almost 
wishes he had not sent. William M. Chase has a group of five paint- 
ings, two good landscapes, two rather poor portraits, and a marvelously 
executed still life. 

Thomas Eakens has three pictures, two portraits, one of Mr. Chase, 
and one of Stuart Culin of the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
other his picture of a pugilist receiving the plaudits of the spectators 
about a ring. He calls this picture “ Salutat.” 

Abbott HH. Thayer shows an allegorical figure, beautiful in thought, 
but badly painted. Albert Rosenthal shows two good portraits, and 
Miss Elizabeth Bonsall a new cat picture, and a very good one. 
The Winslow Homers are characteristic, but scarcely pleasing. 

The only Sargent in the show is the little portrait of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and there are some portraits by a few Americans which 
are not new. The Italian pictures are interesting, mainly because 
they are unfamiliar here. They lack distinction and individus lity, 
and are sorry examples of a tragic decadence. It is a pity that 
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Silvio Rotti does not show again this year. His last year’s picture 
excited much interest. 

For the rest there are scattered pictures from Holland, Germany, 
and Austria, not many, and not remarkable; and there is from 
Switzerland a Segantini, a Virgin and Child in the manger. 

Such, briefly, is the Pittsburg show. It is something to have 
gathered together so catholic a collection of modern paintings in 
this country. That, at least, is a source of gratification. The regret- 
table circumstance is, that in their present placing they reach, at best, 
but a limited audience; and that, when the exhibition is over on 
the first of next January, these pictures will scatter to show else- 
where, here and abroad, under less favorable conditions. 

They will not again, in all likelihood, make up anywhere else 
quite so distinguished an ensemble. 

Pittsburg, Pa. FRANCES B, SHEAFER. 


AMA 


ART EXHIBITIONS AND ART NOTES 

The seventy-fifth annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design will be held Jan. 1 to Jan. 27, 1900, in the galleries of the 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York. Exhibits will be received only on Dec. 15 and 16. The 
members of the jury are J. G. Brown, George B. Butler, J. R. Bre- 
voort, Charles Calverley, William M. Chase, Frederick E. Church, F. 
S. Church, Samuel Colman, H. R. Butler, and Walter Clark. The 
hanging committee is composed of F. S. Church, Arthur Parton, and 
Carleton Wiggins. The Thomas B. Clark prize of $300, the Julius 
Hallgarten prizes of $300, $200, and $100, and the Norman W. 
Dodge prize of $300 will be awarded. 


ve 


The jury at the Philadelphia Art Club’s eleventh annual exhibi- 
tion of oil paintings and sculpture awarded the gold medal for oil 
painting to J. Francis Murphy for “ Morning,” and the gold medal 
for sculpture to J. Gelert for ‘“‘ The Little Architect.” 
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The city of Baltimore continues the good work. Its Municipal 
Art Society has planned for the interior decoration of the new court- 
house, and made an offer to contribute $5,000 toward the project if 
the city council would appropriate $10,000 toward it. This would 
provide for the rich and artistic decoration of the chief wall spaces. 











FIGURE DRAWING—NECK, THROAT, AND 
SHOULDERS 


The neck, having much to do with the carriage of the head, should 
receive careful consideration. The neck is cylindrical in form, taper- 
ing slightly from its base up. As the base of the skull is higher at 
the back than at the jaw, and the pit of the throat above the clavicles 
lower than the base of the neck in the back on a line with the verte- 
bral prominence, it is discovered that two parallel lines sloping 
downward from back to front mark the upper and lower extremities 
of the neck. A line nearly at a right angle to these parallel lines 
denotes the forward direction of the throat ; this forward tendency, 
however, is greater in the female than the male. In the male, too, 
the sections would disclose a tendency to flatter planes than in the 
more cylindrical form in the female. In the male, too, the larynx or 
Adam’s apple is more conspicuously marked. 

In case of a front view, the sides of the neck are symmetrical ; 
that is, structurally, when in action, as in throwing the head well to 
the side, though the evidence of structural symmetry remains, the lines 
inclosing the form become radically different. In the profile, how- 
ever, the line that incloses the neck at the back differs radically from 
its opposite at the throat, both in its elevation and its nature. In the 
study of the construction of the human figure, the student should learn 
early that all parts of the figure, irrespective of their distinct nature in 
bony or muscular structure, interlace as they fuse into the other. In 
the skeleton the parts are distinct, yet they connect with mathe- 
matical precision; the muscles are distinct in form and function, but 
it requires a trained mind and eye to trace their origin and termina- 
tion as they fuse one into the other. In the living model the 
continuous skin envelops the complete structure, and creates planes 
that embrace both bone and muscle—parts of the planes that bound 
one form interlace with portions of planes that bound another. For 
example, the upper part of the neck reaches well up into the back of 
the head, and is much higher than the junction of throat and jaw, the 
back of the shoulders is higher than the base of the throat, and again 
the deltoid that clothes the shoulder like an epaulet, enveloping 
the outer end of the clavicle, the spine of the scapula, and the head of 
the humerus, marks the breadth of the shoulders, though from its 
apex to the elbow it measures the length of the upper arm; the 
biceps in its descent penetrates the forearm, whilst the mass of muscle 
on the outer side of the forearm, the supinater longus, enters the upper 
arm. The trapezius produces the flat plane of the nape of the neck, 
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the sides are diagonally crossed by the sterno-cleitla mastoid, begin- 
ning at the lateral borders of the base of the skull, inclosing between 
them in their descent the larynx and the pit of the neck, terminating 
along the upper border of the clavicles. 

The plane of the nape of the neck is only broken at its con- 
nection with the skull by the slightly outward ‘sloping surface of its 
base, the sides of the skull back of ear fuse almost imperceptibly into 
the lateral planes of the neck; at the angle of the jaw we find the 
least fusion, the angle of demarkation being strongly accented, particu- 
larly in the male, the front of the throat, by means of the upper part 
of the larynx, penetrates the under surface of the jaw, coming forward 
into it. This is particularly noticeable when the head is thrown back. 
The base of the neck at the back is buttressed on both sides by the 
trapezius, elevating the plane from which the neck issues above the 
forward base just within the clavicles. The grace of the female neck 
as compared with the firmness of the male should be noted. 

J. H. VANDERPOEL. 
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THE EDITOR 


BRUSH AND PENCIL is in its third year of increasing activity and 
usefulness. So a word or two may be repeated in answering numer- 
ous inquiries and in explaining our mission and ideals. There are a 
number of good art magazines appearing regularly every month, 
which call for and are worthy the recognition they receive. The 
reason BRUSH AND PENCIL is added to the list is because it wishes to 
fill the unique field of stimulating and developing indigenous and 
genuine American art. It limits its scope to this particular field. 
We feel that art in America is becoming a great factor in our educa- 
tional and esthetic development, and to demonstrate this fact is a use in 
which we feel a warm interest, shared also, we are happy to acknowl- 
edge, by our sympathetic readers. Our aim is to develop this 
magazine along purely national lines, endeavoring to make it clear 
that American art is something fresh, virile, and characteristic, 
equaling in importance and influence other national schools, and 
inspiring the world with hopes for a great twentieth-century art. 
We are obliged to say that much of the work that is really and 
typically American at present is being created by men and women 
whose names are not yet engraven on the enduring walls of fame. 
The hope of our new art rests on them rather than on the more 
famous ones whose skillful works ticketed with salon recognition 
have no spark of the true American spirit. Our exhibitions are full 
of examples of painting, sculpture, and architecture which are more 
or less a feeble rehash of modern or ancient European traditions. 
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America is surely finding its expression through the arts, and paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, music, and literature are having something 
new to say; for America is living a fresh, free, and enlightened exist- 
ence, such as the world has never seen before. We affirm that the 
Renaissance has already come; that in no few instances do we recog- 
nize this new note of freedom; that it is sure to develop, and with 
rapidity, for the force of 75,000,000 of people is behind it. We 
have a future—a future in which art will go hand in hand with science, 
and commercial activity will not be an end in itself, but the mate- 
rial means, generously fostering, encouraging, and patronizing those 
elements of refinement and culture which enter into the final judgment 
of a people whose history will be written in the centuries to come. 
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It is difficult to cite examples of this genuine art without being 
personal, and comparisons are apt to reflect ungratefully on some 
one; but in the domain of architecture a general mov ement has been 
inaugurated that is sure to result in something g goodintime. National 
art is not made in a day, but must be begun, and then be developed. 
Whether it takes fifty or five hundred years is a matter of no concern; 
but that it shall be begun, and assisted by all the means at our com- 
mand, zs our business if we care to call ourselves American artists in 
any chosen line. The Architectural League of America was formed 
in June, 1899, at Cleveland, Ohio. No one had an idea before the 
convention that the step finally adopted would be made. Certain 
young architects, members of the Chicago Architectural Club, had 
discussed the subject, and were eager to present it tothe main body. 
The idea of an American architecture to some of the recent gradu- 
ates of the Paris Ecéle des Beaux Arts was thought utopian, incon- 
ceivable, ridiculous; but when finally put to vote the new platform of 
the league was carried unz inimously, and with the warmest enthusiasm. 
The next convention will be held in Chicago, on the 7th, 8th, and gth 
of June, 1900, and all societies or indiv iduals interested in the advance- 
ment of architectural standards are invited to attend. The keynote 
of the possibilities of American art were well expressed by Mr. Louis 
H. Sullivan, in a letter from which we quote: 

“If you take the pains truly to understand your country, your 
people, your day, your generation, the time, the ‘ple ace in which you 
live; if you seek to understand, absorb, and sympathize with the life 
around you—you will be understood and sympathetically received in 
return. Have no fear of this.’ 


et 
NoTe.—Attention is called to errors in title of illustrations on pages 302, 303 and 
311 of the September number of BRUSH AND PENCIL. That on page 302 is aftera 


design by Lefebvre and that on page 303 after a design by Frank Brangwyn. The 
inkstand pictured on page 311 was of bronze. 














